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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Sower of the Seed, 

1 have no horizon 

Save where dream-rush and reed 
Were o'er this memory won. 

or forest on the last, in the poem of Lawrence Hope. And 

to speak of hands which have shook for the sake of the 

rhyme, in the same poem, is unpardonable. 

But in spite of these faults, due, I am sure, to the 
verses being youthful attempts, there are some beautiful 
poems in the book. First of all, I think, Allegra Agonistet, 
but also A Lament of Yasmini, Fear-bred and A Letter to 
a Friend. There are some verbal felicities too, to make 
up for the infelicities: 

Thy pretty crescent island, leaf-gay by day I see, 
is an attractive internal rhyme, and in Malarude to speak of 
a wave as 

All purfled, fringed and Tyrian-tinged 
gives a shiver of pleasure. 

The Sister of the Wind, from which the volume takes 
its name, is the most considerable poem in the book, and 
would seem to be of later production than most of the 
others. The divisions of it which are, to my mind, the 
most successful are VII, X and XIII. A. L. 

Songs for the New Age, by James Oppenheim. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Songs for the new age these latest poems of Mr. Oppen- 
heim's are in truth as well as in name ; an expression, always 
adequate and at times beautiful, of the ideals of many of 
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the younger men today. But with the advantages of this 
type of verse they share the disadvantages. Their value as 
art is for today only. They are topically, not technically, 
interesting. The impression left on the mind is not, as with 
the older poets, that here is a lover of the beautiful, but 
that here is a lover of life as it is lived today. It seems 
almost adventitious that they should be in verse form at all, 
even so loose a form as "polyrythmics." 

Mr. Oppenheim has definitely abandoned the rhymed 
verse forms of his earlier work for this more elastic medium, 
which, in spite of its new name, was old when Whitman 
used it. But fortunately he has not entirely laid aside 
the sense of artistic restraint which the technic of these 
earlier forms gave him. 

Rhythmically the poems in this volume are not equally 
successful. Naturally enough, perhaps, the more funda- 
mental and primitive emotions, like love and the sheer 
physical joy of living, seem to create in Mr. Oppenheim 
more simple and beautiful rhythmical expressions than his 
more intellectual concepts. There is some splendid love 
poetry here, honest open-air love poetry, from which the 
"lilies and languors of virtue" are as lacking as the "roses 
and raptures of vice." Something of the spirit, and of the 
rhythm, of the old Hebrew poets is in it. 

As representing three different facets of the same 
spiritual attitude — Sin, Beloved, and One Flesh are es- 
pecially noteworthy. Here is a short poem, The Runner in 
the Skies, which will give a little of the book's flavor. 
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Who is the runner in the skies, 

With her blowing scarf of stars, 

And our earth and sun hovering like bees about her blossoming 

heart ? 
Her feet are on the winds, where space is deep, 
Her eyes are nebulous and veiled, 
She hurries through the night to a far lover. 

E. T. 

Beyond the Stars and Other Poems, by Charles Hanson 

Towne. Mitchell Kennerley. 

One is soothed, not startled, by this small book of quiet 
poems. Many of them are obvious enough, perhaps too 
obvious, in idea and metrical arrangement, and none of 
them ventures far into new fields. Yet there is a soft slow 
music in their cadences, and in the feeling of certain ones 
is a gentle dignity and beauty. 

These qualities are most evident in the title-piece of the 
volume, which was one of Poetry's earliest publications 
in a number now far too rare. They appear also in certain 
of the shorter poems. A Ballad contains this quatrain : 

It was her eyes that held me most — 
I* never dreamed such eyes could be ; 

Tired as the dust of ancient queens 
Or ruined cities by the sea. 

And the first four couplets of How Softly Runs the 
Afternoon pile up whites upon whites in softly musical syl- 
lables : 

How softly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy cloudy of June! 
How brightly every moment slips, 
How lightly sail the great cloud ships ! 
How slowly all the galleons go 
Within that airy sea of snow — 
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